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THE DIRECT METHODf 

To some people a discussion of the direct method will seem on a 
par with trying to force a door that is already open. Others will 
say: "Still discussing the direct method! Naturally. It's a very 
easy method to discuss and a very hard method to practise. ' ' Still 
others will say: "Method? — Humbug." 

But this is a matter I have always taken very much to heart, 
because as a university man I think it is my duty to know some- 
thing about how to teach my subject and how others teach it. I 
have never felt that there was any ground for smug complacency 
with respect to the so-called "old method" of teaching modern 
languages. I have also been afraid of the direct method because 
it seemed extravagant. Further, I was never sure of what it 
meant precisely. Some time ago I sent a list of 16 questions to 140 
members of the Modern Language Association, representing schools 
and colleges all over the country, hoping, not for a complete polling 
of all the vote, but for some indication of the general trend. I was 
not quite willing to trust the conclusions of the partisans of the 
direct method, and it looked as though its opponents were too dis- 
creetly silent, or at least too silent. I have made an attempt to 
indicate briefly what replies I received. 

The first two questions sought for a definition of the term direct 
method. 

Says Professor Skinner of Dartmouth College : ' ' Strictly speak- 
ing, the method advocated by the SociStS Internationale phonetique, 
printed on the cover of its organ, the Maitre Phone'tiqtie. 1 Or the 

fPaper read before the Romance Section of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion, Chicago, December 28, 1916. 

'Also on pp. XI-XIV, Passy-Rambeau, CrSstomathie Frangaise, 2d. ed., Paris, 
1901 . Briefly, those principles are: 1 ) The essential thing to be studied first 
in a foreign language is not the more or less archaic language of literature, but 
the spoken language of every day. 2) The first concern of the teacher must 
be to make the SOUNDS of the foreign language familiar to his pupils. For 
this purpose he should use a phonetic transcription which should be used to 
the exclusion of the traditional orthography during the first part of the course. 
3) In the second place, the teacher should teach the most common sentences 
and idiomatic turns of the foreign language. For this he should assign con- 
nected texts, dialogs, descriptions, narrations, as easy, as natural, and as 
interesting as possible. 4) Grammar is to be taught inductively as a generaliza- 
tion of phenomena observed in the course of the reading. — A more systematic 
study should be reserved for the end of the course. 5) As much as possible, 
he should associate the expressions of the foreign language directly to ideas 
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same system without the use of the phonetic transcription. 
NOTHING 2 else is the DIRECT METHOD with capital let- 
ters." 

Professor Nitze of Chicago University says: "An adaptation 
[italics my own] to American needs of the German Reform-Methode* 
(See Vietor, Quiehl, Walter, etc.) or the French mithode directe 
(Schweitzer, Hovelacque) * * * though I cannot here fully qualify 
my view point." 

Mr. Manley, Englewood High School, Chicago, parries with: 
"Which one! There are several." 

Says a college professor: '"Natural Method', Meisterschaft, 
or Berlitz, for example." 4 

The following definitions are typical of what may be called the 
extreme vagaries of the direct method: 

i) "Instruction exclusively in the vernacular [sic] [i. e. foreign 
tongue] : Induction by pictures, illustrations, actions and various 
expedients"— [such as singing, reciting in unison, use of gestures, 
etc.] 

2) "A method of teaching a language by which that language is 
used by the students and teacher from the beginning. The con- 
versational work may [italics my own] be supplemented by text 
book or note book." 



and other expressions of the same language and not to those of the mother 
tongue. Every time he can, he should replace translation by object lessons, 
lessons in pictures and explanations given in the foreign language. 6) When 
he later gives written exercises they should be reproductions of texts already 
read and explained in class; then summaries of narrations made aloud by 
himself to the class; then translation (written) and retranslation. 

"Others say the "method advocated by Max Walter"— which is essentially 
the same as the methode directe. 

'The Reform- Methode, as set forth in the Prussian order of 1902, differs 
mainly from the mithode directe, as defined in the French decree of 1901, in 
allowing greater use of the vernacular and in forbidding grammars in the 
foreign tongue. Cf., e. g., Paul Roques, Les Ungues vivantes dans les lycSes 
allemands, Revue Universitaire, May 15, 1914, and Chas. M. Purin, The Direct 
Teaching of Modern Foreign Languages in American High Schools, The 
Modern Language Journal, Vol. I, No. 2, p. 47. 

'Two other college professors say the direct method is identical with the 
natural method. Two others, that the direct method contrasts (if at all) with 
the old natural method in that it stresses reading instead of conversational 
ability. A high school teacher in Washington, D. C, tells us that the direct 
method "is the old natural method with the German appendages, such as 
phonetics, etc." For a statement of the distinction between these terms, cf., 
e. g., Chas. M. Purin, op. cit., p. 46 and Krause, The Direct Method in Modern 
Languages, Scribners, 1916, p. 65. 
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Here is a definition which might be accepted: "Teaching a 
foreign language as far as possible after the manner in which a 
child would learn it in the foreign country." The only difficulty 
lies in the varying interpretations of the word possible. 

Some advocates of the direct method say: "it teaches the 
language not merely about the language" .... "not the dead 
letter but the living word." 

Of the 74 persons making replies only 8 say unqualifiedly that 
the direct method does mean the entire exclusion of the vernacular 
from the class-room. 

Thus we see that there are variations and that the term direct 
method is still occasionally used to characterize any and all attempts, 
whether haphazard or systematic, to make any considerable use 
of the foreign tongue taught ; that, strictly speaking, it means the 
French mithode directe; that prominent scholars and teachers use 
the term to designate an adaptation to American needs of the 
strict direct method. 

The use of gestures and pictures, suiting the action to the word, 
singing, reciting in unison, the entire exclusion of the vernacular 
are not universally, nor even generally, insisted upon as indis- 
pensable. 

But there is almost unanimity on the following six points: 
1) good pronunciation (phonetics), 2) extensive oral work, 3) 
inductive teaching of grammar, 6 4) real reading, not mere eye- 
reading, as the basis of the instruction, 5) translation is reduced to 
a minimum, 6) much use of "free composition." 

Frankly, the variations in the conception of the direct method 
are not as prevalent as one might think from the wide range of 
definitions. It is my belief that the terms direct method, a direct 
method, whether with capital letters, or only initial capitals, with 
or without the article, are synonymous, or nearly so, and, in all 
probability, the direct method 6 will replace all other appelation 

"Prof. W. R. Myers, German, University of Michigan, says: "The direct 
method as we are using it here in not an inductive grammar method taught in 
the foreign idiom, but .primarily a language course, in which the students are 
taught to see and imitate the expression of certain ideas in the foreign idiom, 
with sufficient training and drill in the elements of grammar to strengthen 
their sense of certainty and security in using the language." 

e "I prefer direct principle," says Professor Hoskins of Princeton. Professor 
Almstedt of Missouri is of the same opinion. Cf. Monatshefte fur deutsche 
Sprache und Padagogik, Jahrgang XVI, Heft, 3. 
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now applied to the progressive eclecticism of modern language 
teaching in this country. I am convinced that the term "oral and 
aural training" will disappear from the patens of methodology and 
will be preserved only by a few learned pundits. 

III. What do you consider the strongest argument in favor of 
the direct method ? 

In brief they are: 

i) "Its physiological and psychological orthodoxy": i. e., 
"We naturally learn languages through the ear." 

2) The interest it arouses in the student because of his sense 
of achievement. 

3) It is a practical method. 

4) The direct method makes possible the real understanding 
of the foreign people and the real appreciation of the literature: 
"We cannot feel and enjoy what we are afraid to pronounce." 

5) "This direct principle in teaching has been an established 
fact in Germany and France for over a decade and ... in the 
opinion of educators in those countries it is far superior to the 
methods it supplanted." 7 In other words, those who are now using 
the direct method would not of their own volition go back to the 
old method. 8 

6) "It gives an impression of life and vitality and reality to the 
language being taught." 

7) "It is the most expedient means of attaining: a) Good 
pronunciation (since it presupposes phonetic drill) ; b) Large active 
vocabulary through constant use of the more common words 
occurring in the reading lesson; c) Grammatical correctness which 
is difficult to gain by rules and written exercises.* 

'There are, of course, some dissenters in Europe. 

'"Would any one approve of a test of the metric system, as compared with 
the English system of weights and measures, by . . . [one who] knew only 
the latter ... [or by one who] had only a slight and recently acquired 
knowledge of the former." Cited from Prof. Raymond Weeks's reply to the 
Whipple Experiments on the N. E. A. Alphabet. 

*Opinion is not unanimous. There is a minority which will not grant any 
serious advantage in the direct method. For example, Prof. Thieme, Romance, 
Michigan, virtually says there is no argument in favor of it except for commer- 
cial purposes. Prof. Howard, German, Harvard, says: "I do not think there 
is any valid argument for the universal applicability of the direct method. 
Under special circumstances the method may, with proper modifications, be 
applicable." Prof. Pitz-Gerald, Romance, Illinois, replies: "Its rousing of 
the pupil's interest, by making him think he has learned something, of which 
he has only a smattering." Personally, however, I am inclined to give more 
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IV. What do you put as the chief objection to the direct 
method? 

1) " There are no objections possible, if its principles are under- 
stood and applied correctly." 

2) "Loss of time and haziness of understanding." 

3) " It does not go beyond the range of concrete things." 

4) "It is generally not continuedlong enough. Furthermore, it is 
often tried with classes which meet only three times a week. It is 
possible in a class which meets daily, but not in a three hours per 
class. For the American teacher it is difficult enough to express his 
thoughts in English, but when he struggles with the foreign 
idiom. * !" 

(Prof. Raymond Weeks, Columbia University.) 

5) "The direct method is likely not to bring the students to 
reading for the sake of the content." (Prof. A. G. Canfield, 
University of Michigan.) 

6) "It covers only a part of the field. * * * So much time is 
given to a practical acquirement of the language as to sacrifice 
time, which otherwise might be devoted to getting a view of the 
literature." (Prof. James Geddes, Jr., of Boston University — who 
largely favors the direct method, however.) 

These last two objections do not appear to me valid, for during 
the first two years, at least, the student is learning primarily the 
language. 9 

V. Do you favor the adoption of the direct method in college 
classes? 

74 answers: No, 18; yes, 19; others say "partially," "some- 
what," etc. 



credence to Dr. Wm. R. Price, State Inspector of Modern Languages, New 
York, when he says: "Properly used it [the direct method] is just as good as 
the old method — the grammar translation method — and it has some advantages 
the latter does not have. However, I should never be willing to be counted 
wholly and exclusively as a direct-methodologist." 

"Prof. Holbrook, Modern Language Journal, Oct., 1916, says: "The 
student should never be allowed to forget that what he is primarily attemoting 
to learn is the French language. If the texts are well chosen, his appreciation 
of French literature (inseparable from the medium in which it is expressed) 
will develop almost unaided; but one cannot become a botanist or a gardener 
by merely loving flowers, and usually it is those persons who know most about 
them who love them best. Similarly, the beauty of a linguistic construction, 
its fitness, should be most apparent to him who understands it best " 
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VI. In secondary schools? 

Unqualified "yes," 27; unqualified "no," 10; others qualified 
their answers in various ways, e. g., "yes, presupposing a four year 
course and a thoroughly equipped teacher," "largely," "more so," 
etc. Prof. Carruth, Leland Stanford, and one or two others favor 
the direct method less in high schools than in colleges. 

VII. In both? 

11 do not answer this question specifically. 43 answer in the 
affirmative; 20 of these, by an unqualified "yes." 10 

VIII. If in one, why not in both? 

1) "Students of college age must adopt short cuts. * * * 
The unfortunates who begin in college cannot expect to do more 
than learn to read the language unless they major in the subject." 

2) "I cannot favor it unreservedly, at present, for the following 
reasons: a) Our teachers are too largely incompetent and are 
likely to remain so until both standards and remuneration are 
advanced; b) We do not keep our students for a long enough 
period to enable them to achieve results [of permanent value.]" 

3) Prof. A. R. Seymour, Romance, Illinois, says: "Either 
method exclusively is a handicap, and often a bore." 

4) "Pupils of high school age cannot understand or appreciate 
any generalization (such as grammar is) as readily as older stu- 
dents." 11 

5) "If by direct method is meant a method that excludes the 
vernacular as much as possible, I favor its adoption anywhere and 
everywhere." 



10 Prof. Raymond Weeks, Columbia University, answers this question: 
"Only for beginners . . . presupposing a class that meets daily and a 
teacher that can speak readily," while Prof. Chas. C. Clarke, Sheffield Scientific 
School, says: "I do not like it in college classes except very rarely: never 
with beginners of French at age 17 or 18. In ea.lier years I believe it to be 
better but have no experience . ' ' This may be taken as indication of divergency 
of opinions, or it may indicate that I have not correctly interpreted the 
answers. Prof. Weeks uses only French in his advanced work. In fact, the 
department of Romance Languages at Columbia claims to make great use of 
the spoken language in the class room. However, I cannot say whether they 
could, or desire to be, called exponents of the direct method. 

"Two or three men suggest that the place for reform is in the grades, where 
modern foreign languages really belong. But they admit that such a change 
would not perhaps be for the good of the majority. 

Others 3 are of the opinion that, while pupils of high school age are more alert 
and more capable of acquiring languages thru the ear, nothing will ever result 
until the colleges take up the matter seriously and furnish teachers trained 
both in the language and the method. They give as their reason that in educa- 
tional matters the growth is from the top downward. 
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Summing up the replies to questions V, VI, VII, and VIII, we 
may conclude that, in general, the direct method is more favored 
for high schools than colleges because high school students are 
younger and more alert and less capable of generalization than 
college students. A considerable number of teachers favor the 
same method for beginning courses in both institutions. 

IX. Are you opposed to the direct method in both? 
Only 8 reply by an unqualified "yes." 

X. Are you now using the direct method? 

"No," 16. "Yes," 19. The other replies indicate an adapta- 
tion of various features. They range from ' ' largely' ' to " trying to 
use it." 

XI. Do you contemplate adopting the direct method? 

33 answers. "No," 18. Three have it already. Nine have it 
already in part. The others use various qualifications. 12 

XII. What, in your opinion, is the principle aim, for the aver- 
age student, of a course in a modern language? 

Evidence from some quarters that there is no "average student" 
and from others, that he has no aim! Some typical answers: 

1) "It is quite different in different localities." 

2) " I don't care what the student's aim is. The teacher's aim 
ought to be to teach thoroughly as much as possible, under the 
given conditions, of the language. I believe that a knowledge of 
the spoken language is indispensible for a proper understanding of 
any text read and the spoken language can only be acquired by 
speaking, which, of course, is really a habit based on a certain 
knowledge." 

3) "If the idea is to learn a language, then the aim must be 
accuracy both in reading and speaking or writing." (Prof. Schinz, 
Smith College.) " * * * The reading is an attainable aim." 
(Prof. Wesselhoeft, University of Pennsylvania.) 

A reading knowledge is the only aim admitted by all, but it is 
notable that some insist that an all-round command should be. the 



12 A few replies indicate that the direct method ought to be used almost 
exclusively for Spanish in this country. The reasons are: a) The phonetic 
system of Spanish is simpler than that of French and more easily acquired by 
English-speaking people; b) The commercial importance of Spanish at the 
present moment; c) Spanish literature is of less value to an English-speaking 
person than French literature. 
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aim rather than any one-sided or partial knowledge of the language. 
Twenty-five mention some power of understanding by the ear and 
some power of expression as either essential or desirable. 

XIII. What method do you think most aids in the realization 
of this aim? 

Grammar method, 9; direct method, 12; eclectic 13 or modified 
direct, 26. 
Here are some of the answers : 

1) "Any method based on sound pedagogical and psychological 
principles." 

2) A teacher in an Eastern boys' school writes: "We chop it 
fine and ram it hard." 

3) "Drill." 

XIV. To what extent is your attitude toward the direct method 
influenced by America's geographical isolation? 

The asnwers range from "90% to "very little" and "not at all." 
The tone of some of these answers is interesting: 

1) " My pedagogy is built on my own observation of the process 
of learning language, is psychological, not political." 

2) " In my opinion America's geographical isolation is not of a 
linguistic nature. There are more opportunities in America for 
speaking various languages than in any country in Europe. The 
advantages of doing it, financial, intellectual, social would soon 
become apparent." 

3) " Considerably beyond doubt. Yet have always believed in 
the spoken language. The movement for better knowledge of for- 
eign languages is bound to be accentuated, I think, and all methods 
which appear to promise better pronunciation and power of under- 
standing by the ear are to prevail." 

3) "All the more reason to use the direct method which is 
essentially cultural." 

XV. Is there anything else you would like to say on the direct 
method? 

"Not much," says one man; "Volumes, but cm bono?" says 
another. 
Some replies may be worthy of note : 



l3 One might object that the term "eclectic method" lacks definiteness, since 
some of the ardent supporters of the direct method, and rightly so it seems to 
me, call it essentially an eclectic method. 
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1) " In general I believe less in methods than I do in the neces- 
sity of teachers who have a strong personality and the power to 
present their subject clearly and forcibly and the ability to get 
work out of their students." 

2) "Any good teacher of modern languages, has, long ago, 
adopted any of the features of the natural method that can aid in 
stimulating and interesting the student without adopting the 
'method.' 

3) " * * * some use of the direct method puts life into the class 
room work no matter what the language." 

4) "The worst enemy of this method is, and has been, the 
Berlitz school." 

5) Finally we hear from the minority : " I think we are getting 
altogether too much of it." 

XVI. Are you willing to be quoted as for or against the direct 
method? 

I do not mention the names of those who are willing to be quoted 
for or against the method for fear of misrepresenting their modifica- 
tions and view points. I quote Dr. Wm. R. Price as voicing my 
own views: "Teachers in school and college who make no use of 
the direct method ought to lose their jobs." 

In conclusion : I have stressed the obvious in many cases, but 
I hope I have been fair. I do not pretend that the results of this 
small questionnaire absolutely prove anything. However, they 
possibly indicate something. 

Undoubtedly there has been, and still is, much discussion of the 
direct method, although Mr. C. D. Frank, DeWitt Clinton High 
School, New York, says : "Not in the East. The Direct Method 
is in in the City of New York to stay." Prof. H. A. Almstedt of 
the University of Missouri says that "if our teachers were more 
sympathetic to language facts we would not have to discuss this 
question." 

The word method is pretty generally irritating to college and 
university teachers. But some sort of term must be used. The 
direct method appears to be known in all quarters. It is still erron- 
eously employed here and there assynonymous with natural method. 
Strictly it means the French mithode directe. I am convinced that 
the term is generally applied to a highly commendable eclecticism 
— indefinite though this term be. — Only 8 out of 74 say the direct 
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method means the entire exclusion of the vernacular from the class 
room. 

To refuse to treat the direct method in a modified form as prac- 
ticable and applicable to American conditions — only 8 say unquali- 
fiedly that they are opposed to it anywhere and everywhere — is 
only comparable in absurdity to attempting to swallow whole a 
scheme of instruction devised primarily for much younger students 
who continue their language study much longer than ours do. 

Almost all agree that in general the direct method is more 
suited to our high schools — assuming a minimum course of three 
years — than to our colleges because the high school students are 
younger. A large number favor the direct method procedure for 
college classes that meet daily. 

There is almost unanimity on the following essential features of 
the direct method: 

i) Good pronunciation (practical phonetics) ; 2) Real reading 
not mere eye-reading, forms the basis of instruction; 3) systematic 
oral work; 4) a modicum of grammar — preferably taught induc- 
tively; 5) A minimum of translation; 6) much use of "free" 
composition. 

More translation and less oral work might be necessary with 
beginners in college, if we are to consider the mythical "average 
student" instead of the best student. 

Opponents of the direct method say it lacks system and causes 
the student to tolerate, and even to love, inaccuracy. I do not 
believe these objections need necessarily be valid. There does not 
appear to be any real objection to the method. The only dis- 
agreement seems to be about its adaptability. 

Regardless of terms and methods, and in spite of the utter lack 
of unity of aim in modern foreign language instruction, there is in 
all quarters, to say the least, a growing demand for more of the 
spoken language in the class room. I believe the direct method 
best meets that demand, because, from the outset, it emphasizes 
pronunciation and reading instead of grammar. 

To me, it seems that the most important thing is an attitude of 
mind. Once we admit that the old method is essentially bad, the 
matter of adapting the salient features of the direct method to 
widely varying local conditions is comparatively easy. 
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The cohorts of the direct method are upon us. I know not all 

the alternatives. One may run; one may stand still and be run 

over. I, as you see, have joined the procession as a cymbal player 

though I make no claim to the distinction of being a "direct- 

methodist." However, if I had to choose, I should prefer to be 

known as an extreme partisan of the direct method rather than 

one of its "stand-pat" opponents. 

Mark Skidmore. 
University of Kansas. 



